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I NEVER KNEW. 


I never knew, before, the world 
So beautiful could be 

As I have found it since I learned 
All care to cast on Thee ; 

The scales have fallen from mine eyes, 
And now the light I see. 


I never knew how very dear 
My fellow-men could be, 

Until I learned to help them with 
A ready sympathy; 

Their inner lives have made me know 
A broader charity. 


I never knew how little things 
As greater ones could be, 

When sanctified by love for One 
Who doth each effort see ; 

But now a daily round of care 
May win a victory. 


I never knew; and still, dear Lord, 
As through a glass I see, 
And perfect light can only come 
When I shall dwell with thee; 
When, in thy likeness, I awake, 
For all eternity. 
—Living Church. 


se. 


A Crime Against the Family Table. 


Has it ever been your lot to sit at a table 
with a group of young folks who eat the meal 
in silence, or with a few constrained remarks, 
looking askance at the head of the family be- 
fore venturing on any remark? I have seen 


such a sight on more than one occasion. Doc- 
tors have told us over and over again of the 
beneficial results arising from a meal eaten with 
a contented frame of mind and with cheerful 
surroundings, but, sad to say, there are many 


households where each meal is a constant scene 
of bickering, nagging and fault finding. 

This is not only the case where there are 
young children, who require a reprimand oc- 
casionally for carelessness, but I am speaking 
of the homes where the girls and boys are well 
into their teens. Sad is that house and wrong 
is that parent, either father or mother, who 
chooses the hour when all are assembled round 
the table to mention some half-forgotten griev- 
ance or to find some fault. 

If any trivial thing has been done wrong, or 
any duty omitted, wait until after dinner or 


tea is over before you scold, blame or repri-|_ 


mand. Let the food which God gives us for 
the purpose of nourishing and sustaining our 
hodies have the opportunity of accomplishing 
that end, which cannot be the ease if every 
mouthful is swallowed with either a sarcastic 
word or an uncomplimentary remark. More 
indigestion, nervousness and other derange- 
ments are caused by the too common fault of 
uncomfortable meal times thar many people 
would suppose, and it is our positive duty, 
which we should all try to remember, to make 
those hours of the day cheerful and agreeable 
to the children, and to set them an example 
which you would be the first to notice and ap- 
prove in others.—The Scotsman. 


—————_—__-- 


A YOUNG woman complained the other day 
that life held so little happiness for her.” 

Have you tried putting some in now and 
then and seeing how much it will hold?’ was 
the suggestive reply. Those who put nothing 
in and look for happiness to produce itself, 
are inevitably disappointed. —Selected. 


For “‘ THE FRIEND.” 
Testimony of London Yearly Meeting Respect- 
ing George Keith, 

It is probable that but little is known among 
Friends in the present day relative to the con- 
troversy as to George Keith which agitated the 
Society both in America and England about 
two centuries ago. 

The testimony against him by the Yearly 
Meeting of London which appears below is 
from a cotemporary copy in possession of the 
writer. 

George Keith was a minister among Friends 
in England in good standing. He came to 
Pennsylvania a few years after the settlement 
and taught a small school established by Phila- 
delphia Monthly Meeting. He was a man of 
good abilities and had been well educated. 
His character was marked by intense person- 
ality accompanied with much ambition, and 
he was active in connection with Society mat- 
ters. He pursued a course which was unsatis- 
factory to the generality of Friends, but gained 
some following, mostly among those who were 
least capable of forming correct judgments. 
Failing to obtain control of the body he pre- 
cipitated a separation and founded a new sect. 
Returning to England he appealed to English 
Friends for a vindication and recognition of 
his proceedings, but they were almost unani- 
mously against him and the testimony referred 
to was given forth in the year 1695. 

Unable to obtain any substantial following 
in our religious Society he joined in memher- 
ship with the Anglican Church and became a 
priest therein. Following this he was em- 
ployed by one of the missionary Societies of 
that denumination to visit America in the in- 
terests of their cause. 

During this second visit, which was about 
1702, an incident occurred, his version of 
which in his own words is as follows :-— 

‘* As we were crossing the Ferry at Ports- 
mouth on Rhode Island, by the good Providence 
of God we escaped a great danger . .. . 
our mast and sail were beat down by the wind 
: > for some time we remained there 
much tossed by the waves . and were 
in danger te be driven out to Sea and over- 
whelmed. But a Quaker of my former 
acquaintance whose name is John Burden 
came with all speed in his boat to relieve 
us, and towed us to land. I offered 
money to his men but he would not permit 
them to receive any. I thanked him very 
kindly for his help in our great danger and 
said to him, John ye have been a means under 
God to save our natural life, suffer me, under 
God, to be a means to save your soul, by good 
information to bring you out of your dangerous 
errors. He replied, George, save thy own 
soul, I have no need of thy help; then I said, 
I will pray for your conversion; he replied, 
the prayers of the wicked are an abomination.” 

We would naturally suppose that Keith would 
have had civility enough, under the circum- 
stances, not to allude to subjects which might 
bring about an unpleasant discussion, and we 
cannot but conclude that his discomfiture in 
his tilt with his former Quaker Friend was 
deserved. 

Whatever may have been the result of 
Keith’s effort to establish Church of England 
congregations, he had no success in America in 
gaining converts from Friends. 


Returning to England, he was furnished with 
‘a living’ in one of the smaller parishes. He 
died about 1717 at the age of 77, having 
been bed-ridden for nearly seven years. It is 
stated upon reliable cotemporary authority 
that during his last illness he was visited by 
a Friend and in the course of their conversa- 
tion, Keith remarked to him, ‘‘I wish I had 
died when I was a Quaker, for then I am sure 
it would have been well with my soul.” This 
is some evidence of repentance, though it is 
not conclusive. 

I now have before me a cotemporary list of 
the followers of George Keith comprising 
names from Philadelphia, Abbington, Dublin, 
Oxford and some other country meetings. It 
is probably approximately complete; the whole 
number aggregates 149. I do not recognize any 
prominent persons among the names except 
Lyonell Brittain, who it is said ultimately be- 
came a Roman Catholic. ‘ 

Keith’s separate organization in Pennsylvania 
did not long survive his departure to England 
from his first residence in Philadelphia. 

Some of his adherents returned to Friends, 
a percentage went to the Episcopalians, and 
another percentage to the Presbyterians, and 
what remained of the organization appears to§ 
have affiliated with the Baptists and was an 
important factor in the formation in 1698 of 
what is known as the First Baptist Church, 
which for many years had its place of worship 
at Broad and Arch Streets, but is now located 
at Seventeenth and Sansom Streets. 


GEORGE VAUX. 
PHILADELPHIA, Seventh Month 18, 1903. 


At a Yearly Meeting held in London, 17- 
3-M. 1695. 

This Meeting taking notice of the judgment 

and advice of the last Yearly Meeting concern- 
ing George Keith and enquiring whether he 
had answered the sense and advice, which in 
the name of the Lord that meeting then de- 
livered to him; Doth find that he hath not 
only not followed the Christian advice and 
judgment of that meeting but hath rejected it 
and printed against it, denying it to be thef 
judgement or sense of the Yearly Meeting, and 
affirming that meeting that gave it forth not 
to be the Yearly Meeting but a party or Fac- 
tion. 
And also that he hath since the last Yearly 
Meeting been very troublesome and burthen- 
som to Friends in publick meetings in and about 
this City as was testified in his presence by 
many faithful Friends who were eye and ear 
witnesses thereof. 

And in this Meeting the said G. K. did openly 
read a paper of his containing Reflections, Ac- 
cusations and Exceptions against divers Friends 
that are members of this Meeting, in which 
paper he justifieth himself in those things for 
which the last Yearly Meeting reproved and 
censured him and in what he hath printed 
since, and being afterwards desired to come 
into the Meeting again and acquainted with the 
great Dissatisfaction which the Meeting had 
concerning him with respect. to what he had 
printed, spoken and done against Truth and 
Friends, he broke forth into great Disorder and 
very unseemly behaviour uftering many bit- 
ter and unsavory expressions and in a very 
angry manner rose up and departed before the 
further sense and judgment of the Meeting 
could be given him. 
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At which this Meeting taking into their 
weighty Consideration and being fully satisfied 
both by his printed books and other outward 
Evidences, with respect to matters of Faith 
and by that Divine Sense which in the opening 
of the Heavenly life Ran as a mighty Stream 
through the meeting and was Confirmed and 
Sealed by any living Testimonies born in the 
name of the Lord in the powerful demonstra- 
tion of the Holy Spirit that the s‘G. K. of late 
hath been and yet is actuated by an unchrist- 
ian Spirit which hath moved and led him to 
stir up contention and strife in the Church of 
Christ and to cause Divisions, Separations and 
breaches among those that profess the Truth 
and that the tendency of Divars of his late 
writings and actings hath been to expose the 
Truth and the Friends thereof to the reproach 
of the World, did unanimously agree and de- 
clare it to be the sense and judgment of this 
meeting, and it is the sense and judgment of 
this meeting that the s’G. K. is gone from 
the blessed unity of the peaceable Spirit of 
our L* Jesus X‘ and hath thereby separated 
himself from the holy fellowship of the church 
of X‘. And that whilst he is in an unrecon- 
ciled and uncharitable state he ought not to 
preach and pray in any friends meetings, nor 
be owned or received as one of us, until by a 
publick and hearty acknowledgement of the 
great offense he hath given and hurt he hath 
done and condemnation of himself therefore; 
he give proof of his unfaigned repentance and 
do his indeavor to remove and take off the re- 
proach he hath brought upon Truth and Friends, 
which in the Love of God we heartily desire 
for his Soul’s sake. 

Signed by appointment of the Yearly Meet- 
ing and on behalf thereof as their act, which 
is to my own certain knowledge. 

BEN. BEALING. 


Every Wrong Act Leaves A Scar. 
John B. DeMotte, A. M., gives this little 
story of his father’s teaching: 
My boyhood home was not far south of the 


great chain of Nurth American lakes. Our 
fuel was poles cut from the neighboring tama- 
rack swamp. It was my business, after they 
had been brought to our yard, to saw them to 
proper length for the stoves. They were long 
and slick and hard to hold. One morning, 
when I was in a hurry to be off fishing, they 
seemed to be especially aggravating. Getting 
the saw fast, I jerked about until finally | 
plunged the teeth some distance into one of 
my feet, making an ugly gash. My father 
saw the exhibition of my temper, but said 
nothing until I had finished my work and my 
passion had subsided. Then he called me to him. 

‘‘ John,” said he, very kindly, ‘‘ I wish you 
would get me the hammer.”’ 

” Yea, oie.” 

‘‘ Now a nail and a piece of pine board.” 

‘“ Here they are.” 

‘‘ Will you drive the nail into the board? 

It was done. 

“ Please pull it out again.” 

‘“ That’s easy.” 

‘‘ Now John,” and my father's voice dropped 
an sadder key, ‘‘ pull out the nail 

ole.” 

Ah! boys and girls, every wrong act leaves 
a scar. Even if the board were a living tree, 
yea, a living soul, the scars remain. 


THE FRIEND. 
Speak Up, Boys. 


Next to standing erect and having a manly 
bearing I like to have a boy speak up when he 
is spoken to. He can never make a good im- 
pression if he mumbles or ‘‘mouths’’ his words 
when he is talking to others. Clear and dis- 
tinct enunciation is a valuable trait for a boy 
to possess. I was in the office of the proprie- 
tor of a large business one day not long ago 
when he rang his bell for the office boy. The 
boy came in a moment, and the proprietor 
said: 

“Did you take that package over to Brown 
and Smith’s for me?” 

*‘Mum-mum.” 

“Did he send any message for me?’’ 

*‘Mum-mum-mum.”’ 

“‘What did he say?” 

““Mum-mum-mum-mum—’’ 

“Oh, speak up so that I can understand 
you!’’ said the proprietor, a little sharply. I 
do nut know what ‘mum-mum - mum - mum’ 
means.” 

It sounded exactly as if the boy was saying 
‘‘mum-mum-mum-mum”’ every time he opened 
his mouth. When he had finally held up his 
head and spoken more intelligently, and had 
then gone from the room, his employer said— 

“I really think | shall have to let that boy 
go. He mumbles everything he says so that 
I can hardly understand what he means. I do 
not like to send such a boy with messages to 
our customers. I like a boy who can speak 
up like aman. He can do that, and, at the 
same time be a perfectly modest and respectful 
boy. Somehow | feel rather suspicious of a 
boy who hangs his head and mumbles every- 
thing. 

| think that a good many people have that 
feeling, although a boy may be excessively shy 
and mumble all that he says, and, at the same 
time be a perfectly honest boy; but he makes 
a very poor impression, and will not advance 
so rapidly as the boy who looks one squarely 
in the face and speaks up like a man when he 
has anything to say. —Selected. 


es ———___- — 


‘Our Little Griefs 


The train stopped suddenly between two 
stations. Several of the passengers rushed 
out of the car excitedly, and came back with 
the tidings that there was an obstruction on 
the track which would delay the train an hour. 

The countenances of most of the passengers 
instantly fell into depths of gloom and despair. 

‘* This is simply intolerable!’’ muttered one 
middle-aged man to his companion. ‘‘I shall 
not reach the city before the market closes. 
It will cost me two or three thousand dollars.” 

A physician dropped his newspaper, and 
paced impatiently up and down the car. ‘‘An 
hour late with all my patients! ’’ he exclaimed. 

‘* Are any of them in immediate danger” 
asked a by-stander. 

‘*No. But an hour late! It is unbearable!’ 

A young girl looked at her companion with 
the tears in her eyes. ‘‘ I am going into town 
for the trimming for my dress. Now it will 
not be done in time. I shall have to wear my 
old blue to the party.” 

A short, pompous old man talked loudly and 
incessantly, scolding conductors and brake- 
men, as if they were personally responsible 
for the delay. 
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“1 am to lecture this afternoon before the 
Lyceum,” he explained, in hot indignation. 
“*The audience will have to wait twenty min- 
utes!” 

A young man sat immovable, his head bent 
upon his breast, his face set and hard. 

‘* My little boy is dying,” he said to some one 
who questioned him. ‘‘ 1 was telegraphed for. 
I shall not see him alive.” 

But there was one woman who sat silent and 
tranquil. 

She was near the end of a long life of pain 
and hardship and wide experience. She had 
come, too, near enough to the God who rules 
over all lives to understand how every event 
and accident, great or little, has its place and 
purpose in the Eternal Order, as have motes 
floating in the sunhine. She was close enough 
to the gate of the future life to see how little 
in its infinite height and meaning was the old 
ball dress, or the fall of stocks, or even the 
loss of an hour with the dying child. 

** One of the most singular studies in life,” 
says Bouchet, “‘ is to note how different men, 
each with his own scales, weigh the objects, 
and attach to them different values.” 

The lost bit of finery which brought tears 
to the eyes of the school-girl was lighter than 
a feather in the eyes of the stock broker; and 
his loss of thousands was contemptible to the 
man whose child was going from him into the 
grave without a word; and doubtless even his 
pain seemed momentary and trivial in the vis- 
ion of angels, to whom a thousand years are as 
a day, and death is but a momentary change 
of life. 

How, then, are we to find the true weight 
and value of things in the world? 

In the United States Mint when they built a 
machine for weighing coin with absolute ac- 
curacy, they sank a shaft deep into the earth 
and through upper formations, which are 
shaken by passing jars, and rested the founda- 
tion upon the immovable granite beneath. 

Only the man who digs in this way to find a 
foundation for his life, through the flowers 
and surface growths which shake with every 
storm, to the everlasting Rock below, can 
weigh the events and belongings of the world 
at their real value.— Youth’s Companion. 

THE BIBLE A SAFEGUARD.—The following 
clipping, taken from the Young People’s Week- 
ly, shows the confidence and assurance that 
the mere presence of a Bible gave to two ship- 
wrecked sailors : — 

The ship was wrecked off the coast of Mad- 
agascar, and a boat’s crew managed to make 
their way through the breakers to the shore. 
But here they were in the greatest possible 
terror lest they should fall into the hands of 
the Malagasy, many of whom, they had been 
told were cannibals. 

The company, however, were in need of 
food and drink, and finally started out in dif- 
ferent directions in search of supplies. Two 
of them found a hut and crept into it, and, as 
they lay there wondering what would become 
of them, one suddenly called out joyously to 
his companion: “‘ All right, Jack! There’s a 
Bible on this chair; no fear now!’ 


> — — 


‘THE only way God can keep brotherhood 
alive in some of us, is by the bonds of common 
suffering.”’ 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
The Church in All Ages. 


He who intends to build a ship first makes 
a model, and he who would build a house draws 
a plan. The designer in either case has the 
completed ship in his mind, or the mansion in- 
tended to be built. But neither the model of 
the ship nor the plan of the house, would an- 
swer the full purpose of the deviser. God’s 
purpose from the foundation of the world has 
been the salvation of men from sin and its in- 
evitable punishment, and to restore man to 
holiness and reconciliation with himself and 
fit him for the realms of heaven. God in- 
structed his faithful servant Moses in the 
mount saying, ‘‘Look that thou make them 
after their pattern, which was shewed thee in 
the mount” (Ex. xxv: 40). 

God was the designer; the ritual law of 
Moses was but the model or the plan, but be- 
ing outward and rudimentary and applied out 
wardly to the body, it could no more cleanse 
from sin whose root and dwelling is in the 
heart, than the ship-builder’s model could safe- 
ly transport passengers across sea, or the ar- 
chitect’s plan could provide shelter from cold 
or storm. Such outward observances even 
though commanded to those under the law 
were of themselves weak and unprofitable 
things; the like things are none the less so un- 
der the gospel dispensation. God’s promise of 
life and glory were not, as the Apostle Paul 
conclusively proves, to the doers of the outward 
law, but of Christ’s inward law. And the 
righteousness, which the Lord requires of man 
now, is not one of keeping an outward law 
but of an inward law, that of the Spirit. _Is- 
rael received Moses’ law and became a party 
to the covenant which God made first with Ab- 
raham, and which he afterwards ratified to 
them, whereby they, keeping thereto, God in- 
sured to them quiet possession of the promised 
land. But the law in itself failed to impart 
any life or power whereby they, who natur- 
ally were so prone to forsake the Lord, could 
fulfil the requisitions of the law. Indeed, it 
appeared the more God blessed them with peace 
and plenty, the more ready were they to lie 
down at ease, and neglect their duties as ser- 
vants of God. Wherefore they, neglecting the 
terms of the covenant, the Lord withdrew his 
protecting power and their enemies ruled over 
and oppressed them. Then remembered they 
their negligence, and in true repentance cried 
to the Lord, who again and again stretched 
forth the arm of his power and saved them 
from all their distresses. Now these Israel- 
ites were the children of Abraham, the called 
and chosen of God, who by the grace of God 
and through faithful obedience to his word ob- 
tained the title of the Friend of God and the 
Father of the Faithful, and yet this chosen 
people utterly failed to keep this covenant 
made purposely for their own good. Nor 
would we or any others have done any better 
than they. 

But the Lord, knowing the frailties of men, 
and foreseeing these shortcomings, divulged 
somewhat of his glory and purpose. He spoke 
by Moses to them of another lawgiver, of a 
holier law, one nearer to everyone and acces- 
sible to all, and by the spirit of prophecy he 
led them to look for a new and better cove- 
nant to be made with the Messiah, one never 
to be broken, as made not directly with man, 
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so frail and liable to stray, but mediately 
through this Messiah, whose goings forth have 
been from of old, even from everlasting, and 
would be when time should be no more. And 
since the contracting parties, God and Christ, 
are Divine, this covenant shall never be broken. 

When for their multiplied transgressions God 
suffered the Jews to be slain in their own land 
and the remnant carried captive to Babylonia, 
the hope of Israel to human view seemed lost 
forever. But for all that, when as it had been 
in the wilderness, there were those in whom 
the fear and love of God were found, and in 
them God found a dwelling place, and these 
were called ‘‘the church in the wilderness,” 
so also upright and God-fearing men were 
found amongst the captives in Babylon, as Dan- 
iel and his three friends, as Ezekiel, Ezra, Ne- 
hemiah, Mordecai and Queen Esther. Likewise 
in every age and nation God hath not left him- 
self without witnesses to the Truth, such as 
Noah, Abraham, Job and Cornelius the Centu- 
rion,as Plato and Socrates amongst the Greeks, 
and in later days such of the noble army of 
martyrs as John Huss and Jerome of Prague, 
such as Wyclif, Thomas 4 Kempis, Martin 
Luther and his companions in labor, besides 
many thousands of others whose names forgot 
ten of men are without exception enrolled in 
the book of life; many of whom sealed their 
testimony with their blood. The apostle se- 
lecting a few as examples to us, speaks of them 
all as a cloud of witnesses. So we see God 
has never utterly forsaken his church, though 
to human eyes she may have disappeared, fled 
as it were into the wilderness. Nor will He 
ever leave her. He has purchased her to Him- 
self at too great a price, even that of the death 
of his beloved Son, ever to allow his church, 
the temple of his Truth, to become utterly ex- 
tinct. 

Her members may be widely separated by 
earthly distance, they may deeply feel their 
isolation and loneliness, yet are they one in 
the Lord, and, with him who inhabiteth eter- 
nity, and whom the heaven of heavens cannot 
contain, not only are a thousand years but as 
a day, but also a thousand miles are as noth- 
ing. These are very dear to God for the love 
that they have towards his Son, and because 
they obey his word. 

Nor should this seeming isolation be a cause 
of discouragement to anyone, but rather an in- 
centive to lean more closely on the Divine arm. 
Elijah thought himself to be left alone, still 
he had faithfully obeyed God’s word, who 
comforted his servant by the assurance that 
amongst a nation of Baal worshippers, the 
Lord had reserved his hidden ones who yet 
numbered seven thousand men. Christ having 
fulfilled all the ritual law, and abrogated all 
carnal ordinances, no one any longer needs the 
intervention of his fellow man to fulfill the 
Divine law, that of his Spirit, which is love to 
God and man. Neither should we compare 
ourselves with others, but rather with the 
plumb line of that witness to Truth which God 
has placed in every heart, which approves or 
disapproves of acts not only after having been 
done, as conscience does, but ofttimes before, 
that we may not do them. The presence of 
others walking in the fear of the Lord is com- 
forting and strengthening but not essential to 
a growthin grace. The very want of them 
may be used asa means in the Divine hand of 
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causing our faith to take a deeper root, it may 
bring us to a closer watch over our thoughts, 
and to a closer walk with God, who alone is 
the fountain of all good, the rock and refuge 
of his people. He chooses our lot. Esther and 
Nehemiah proved faithful in the court of kings 
as Joseph had done whether in the dungeon 
or on the throne, and the promise of the great 
Captain of our salvation to every faithful fol- 
lower of the Lamb is ‘‘ Be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee a crown of life.” 
W. W. B. 


The Christian Life, 


Did a holy life consist of one or two noble 
deeds—some signal specimens of doing or en- 


during or suffering—we might account for thej 


failure and reckon it small dishonor to turn 
back in such a conflict. But a holy life is made 
up of small things. It is the little things of 
the hour and not the great things of the age, 
that fill up a life like that of Paul and John, 
like that of Rutherford or Brainard or Martyn. 
Little words, not eloquent speeches or sermons; 
little deeds—not miracles, nor battle, nor one 
great heroic act of martyrdom make up the 
true Christian life. The little constant sun- 
beam, not the lightning, the waters of Shiloh, 
‘“‘that go softly” in their meek mission of re- 
freshment, nor the waters of torrent, noise 
and force, are the true symbols of a holy 
life. 

The avoidance of little evils, little sins, little 
inconsistencies, little weaknesses, little follies, 
little indiscretions and imprudences, little foi- 
bles, little indulgences of self and of the flesh, 
little acts of indolence, indecision or slovenliness 
or cowardice, little equivocations or aberra- 
tions from high integrity, little bits of covet- 
ousness and penuriousness, little exhibitions of 
worldliness and gayety, little indifferences to 
the feelings or wishes of others, little outbreaks 
of temper or crossness or selfishness or vanity; 


the avoidance of such little things as these} 


goes far to make up at least the negative 
beauty of holy life. And then attention to 
the little duties of the day and hour, in public 


transactions or private dealings or family ar-| 


rangements; to little words and looks and 
tones; little self-denials and self-retraints and 
self-forgetfulness; little plans of quiet kindness 
and thoughful consideration for others; to 
punctuality and method and true aim, in the 
ordering of each day—these are the active 
developments of a holy life, the rich and divine 
mosaics of which it is composed. 

What makes yon green hill so beautiful’ 
Not the outstanding peak or stately elm, but 
the bright sward which clothes its slopes, 
composed of innumerable blades of slender 
grass. It is of small things that a great life is 
made up; and he who will acknowledge no life 
as great save that which is built up of great 
things will find little in Bible characters to 
admire or copy.—Dr. Bonar. 


Ir God cares for such trifles as our food and 
raiment, He will likewise care for the greater 
interests of our lives. If we can trust Him 
for our bread and butter, we can trust Him 
for the welfare of our loved ones, for the 
prosperity of his church and for the problems 
of our souls. The Father’s care is complete 
enough to comprehend everything that affects 
the life of one of his children.—~Selected. 
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A Hint to Mothers. 


On one of the trains entering New York 
recently, says Harper’s Bazaar, a woman af- 
forded her fellow-passengers an unconscious, 
but powerful, object lesson. With the woman 
was a little girl about six years old. The 
day was warm, and through the open windows 
the dust drifted in a fine gray cloud. Each 
passenger was exceedingly uncomfortable, but 
each forgot his discomfort in the spectacle of 
that suffering child. 

The mother began by seating her little 
daughter beside her with a thump that made 
the child’s teeth rattle. Then, at intervals of 
two or three minutes during the weary journey, 
she paid these maternal attentions: She took 
of her hat; she smoothed her hair; she put 
the hat on again; she removed the child’s 
little jacket and put it on again; she straight- 
ened her collar; she wiped her face with her 
handkerchief; she removed an imaginary cin- 
der from her eye; she smoothed her hair again; 
she took off and re-tied the ribbon on her hair; 
she stood her up and smoothed her down; she 
unfastened the bow at her neck and re-tied it. 

Over and over she followed this program, 
while the passengers looked on. The child 
accepted the situation with grim endurance. 
Evidently she had been used to it all of her 
short life. The world to her was a strange 
place, where mothers exhausted their nervous 
energy in useless attentions to little girls. 
Her small face was pathetically sad and tired. 
When the journey’s end was reached she rose 
wearily, was put through it all once more, 
and got languidly off the car. 

Among those who watched the scene was a 
prominent New York specialist in nervous 
diseases. He turned to the writer and sum- 
med up the entire situation in one sentence, 
which has in it a sermon for every American 
mother. 

‘Every touch,” he said, grimly, ‘‘ pushes 
that child a little nearer to the doors of a 
sanitarium that will some day open for her.” 

There were others on the train. Perhaps 
they took the lesson home. 



















WHEN Pope Innocent IV. parading the wealth 
of the Church before Thomas Aquinas, said, 
“You see, we can no longer, with Peter, say, 
‘Silver and gold have I none,’’’ the hermit 
quickly rejoined, “‘ Nor can you say, like Pe- 
ter, ‘Rise up and walk!”’ We have far de- 
clined from apostolic poverty, self-denial and 
worldly reproach, but we have also lost prim- 
itive purity, simplicity of faith, and power in 
prayer. Weneed primitive piety revived, even 
though it brings primitive persecution instead 
of popularity.— Pierson. 



















THE IMMORTALITY OF INFLUENCE.—The in- 
fluence of a human life is limited only by the 
boundaries of eternity. Man is related in an 
actual, vital manner to all others of his kind. 
His thoughts and words, his manners and hab- 
its, his teachings and purposes are not con- 
fined in their effects to their influence upon his 
personal self, but affect the wide world of hu- 
manity. The disturbance in the body of hu- 
man creation is not of interest only to the in- 
dividual, ‘‘for no man liveth to himself.” 
From man to man, throughout the whole mass 
of humanity, the work of personal influence 


goes on.—Presbyterian. 
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THOUGHTS ON PRAYER AND FORMS 


OF PRAYER. 


The following lines are said to have been 
written by a poor mechanic of Killyleagh, 
Bown, Ireland, on seeing a family prayer-book 
which contained these words in the preface: 
“This book is intended to assist those who 
have not yet acquired the happy art of ad- 
dressing themselves to God in scriptural and 
appropriate language.”’ 


While praying is deemed an art so happy 
By a few who others rule, 

Jesus, teach us its importance, 
In thy self-denying school. 


Prayer’s the sweetest, noblest duty, 
Highest privilege of man. 

God’s exalted, man's abased ; 
Prayer unites their natures one. 


God alone can teach his children, 
By his Spirit, how to pray ; 

Knows our wants, and gives the knowledge, 
What to ask, and what to pray. 


Why should man then manufacture 
Books of prayer to get them sold ? 

Sad delusion.—strive to barter 
Christ’s prerogative for gold ! 


Where’s the book, or school, or college, 
That can teach a man to pray ? 

Words they give from worldly knowledge. 
Learn of Christ, then ; He’s the way. 


Why ask money from the people 
For these barren books of prayer ? 
Paper, ink, and words are in them, 
But, alas! Christ is not there. 


Those who seek shall surely find Him— 
Not in books; He reigns within. 

Formal prayers can never reach Him, 
Neither can He dwell with sin. 


Words are free as they are common ; 
Some in them have wondrous skill ; 

But saying “Lord” will never save them; 
Those He loves who do his will. 


Words may please the lofty fancy ; 
Music charms the listening ear ; 
Pompous words may please the giddy; 

But Christ the Saviour is not there. 


Christ’s the way, the path to heaven. 
Life is ours if Him we know. 

Those who can pray, He has taught them; 
Those who can’t should words forego. 


When a child wants food and raiment, 
Why not ask his parent dear? 

Ask in faith, then! God's our Father; 
He’s at hand, and He will hear. 


Prayer’s a blessed, simple duty; 
’Tis the language of the soul: 
Grace demands it; grace receives it; 
Grace must reign above the whole. 


God requires not graceful postures, 
Neither words arranged with form: 
Such a thought! it presupposes 
That with words we God can charm. 


God alone must be exalted ; 
Every earthly thought must fall : 
Such is prayer and praise triumphant; 
Then does Christ reign over all. 


Every heart should be a temple; 
God should dwell our hearts within; 
Every day should be a sabbath, 
Every hour redeemed from sin. 


Every place a place of worship, 
Every tune a tune of prayer; 
Every sigh should rise to heaven, 

Every wish should centre there. 
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Or the poor uplifted eye— 
These are prayers that God will answer; 
They ascend his throne on high. 


Spirit of prayer! be thou the portion 
Of all those that wait on thee: 
Help us! shield us! lead us! guide us! 
To Him the praise and glory be! 


In the New Mint. 


BY PRISCILLA LEONARD. 


It is safe to say that no millionaire is known 
to keep an actual cash balance of a million 
dollars on hand. He may have it in convert- 
ible securities, bonds, and certificates that 
are as good as gold, but not in the coin itself, 
though he be a Morgan or a Vanderbilt. ‘‘Un- 
cle Sam,’’ on the contrary, keeps a cash bal- 
ance at the present time, not of one million, 
but of three hundred million dollars, in gold 
and silver, in the vaults of the new mint in 
Philadelphia alone, not to mention what may 
be stored in the branch mirts and in the treas- 
ury at Washington. Aladdin’s cave is not 
to be compared with the mint, and the wild- 
est visions of the Arabian Nights romances 
are discounted by this stupendous mass of 
treasure—ingots of gold, kegs of double ea- 
gles, endless vistas of bags of coin. 

‘‘If a thief should get in,” says the veteran 
custodian, ‘‘or a band of thieves, even, they 
could not carry away a thousandth part—un- 
less they had a railroad train handy to load it 
on,” and, indeed, a horse and cart would be of 
little use in transporting this mass of money. 
Thieves are not likely, however, to have any 
chance. Fifteen watchmen guard the vaults 
night and day, with artillery to help them at 
the entrances. The vaults themselves are sur- 
rounded by five feet of chilled steel and con- 
crete beneath, around and above. No attempt 
has ever been made to rob the mint, and in 
view of such precautions, there probably never 
will be one. 

Yet, fortress as it really is, the Philadel- 
phia mint is not a grim or frowning affair. It 
is a very beautiful example of architecture, on 
the outside, and it is the lightest, airiest and 
handsomest of places within. Built round a 
spacious court, its wide upper corridors have 
a succession of windows on one side to the 
open air, and on the other overlooking the 
rooms below, where the various processes of 
minting the coin are carried on. The entrance 
hall glitters with splendid mosaics, made after 
Pompeian models by Tiffany, and costing over 
forty thousand dollars; and its arches and ceil- 
ings are, most appropriately, of a gleaming, 
golden tone, as if the precious metal had been 
splashed profusely upon them from the melt- 
ing pot. 

As a matter of fact, however, the govern- 
ment allows no such recklessness, but weighs 
every grain of its golden millions. Looking 
down into the great melting room, where the 
processes begin that are to change the ingots 
into coin, the first thing the visitor notices is 
the queer honey-combed iron floor, evidently 
laid in small removable sections, and with a 
rough surface. As the workmen move busily 
about below, pouring the white hot metals into 
the mold, then taking out the glowing ingots 
with tongs and plunging them into cold water, 
to make them as soft as possible in the cool- 
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ing, the guide explains that this rough, per- 
forated floor acts as a scraper, removing any 
particles of gold and silver from the workmen’s 
shoes. It also holds in its honeycombing all 
the dust which settles constantly from the air. 
Every now and then the sections of this per- 
forated floor are taken up, and the dust swept 
from the wooden foundation floor beneath it. 
The value of these sweepings, in ‘this one 
room, is some twelve to fifteen thousand dol- 
lars a year. The government would lose a 
great deal by careless housekeeping in the 
mint, and sweeping becomes a fine art under 
these circumstances. 

Six thousand ounces of gold go toa single 
‘‘melt’’ in the melting room furnaces. The 
value of a melt of gold is about one hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars. A melt of sil- 
ver contains only three thousand eight hundred 
ounces, and is valued at four thousand dollars. 
Each ingot in a melt is marked with the num- 
ber of that melt, and when all the ingots are 
cast, one of them is taken to the assay room, 
and put through the necessary tests to deter- 
mine its fineness. If it should fall below the 
standard, it and all its fellows marked with 
the same number go again into the furnace 
tu be alloyed and cast afresh, until they meet 
the standard test triumphantly, and then they 
are ready for the rolling room, next in order. 

In the old mint, the ingots went through 
‘‘drawing” machines as well as the rollers, in 
order to lengthen the strips while keeping 
their thickness exactly equal. But in the roll- 
ing-room of the new mint there are no ‘‘draw- 
ing benches.’’ The new and improved rolling- 
machines stand alone, and are further notice- 
able because there are no pulleys or belting, 
Each has its own electric motor, for the de- 
partment has introduced the very newest ideas 
in gas for the furnaces and electricity for the 
machines, instead of the old-fashioned coal 
and steam. All this helps to keep the work 
so free from dirt and smoke and grime that 
everything looks as clean and glittering as the 
coins themselves, and the fresh, white aprons 
of the women workers, of whom there are 
many, do not look at all out of place. 

But let us watch the ingots, as they are fed 
into the rolls. Twelve times they must go 
through, lengthening and flattening each time. 
Half way in the process, the strips of metal 
are likely to begin to scale, and get too hard 
to roll to advantage. The annealing furnaces 
stand ready, near the rollers, to correct this 
trouble. KReheated, and plunged anew into 
cold water, the strips become pliable again, 
and into the rolls they go, to emerge at last 
just the width and thickness to cut a silver 
dollar from or a gold eagle, or a double row 
of dimes, whichever the case may be. All 
they need is a bath in sulphuric acid, to clean 
off all oxidation, and then how they shine, as 
they hurry along tu the cutting machines! 

One hundred and fifty ‘‘blanks’’ a minute, 
if the blanks are of dollar size, is the record 
of the cutting machine, which does it as deft- 
ly as a good cook cuts biscuits out of a strip 
of dough. Only enough is left of the strip of 
gold or silver to ‘‘hold the holes together” as 
a looker-on expressed it: and this remnant 
goes back to the melting furnaces. The first 
two blanks (or ‘‘ planchets’’ as they are also 
called) cut from a strip are weighed before 


feeding the rest of it through. If but slightly 
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too heavy, the strip is allowed to pass, since 
extra weight can be filed off. If too light, 
however, the strip is rejected at once, and 
goes back to the furnaces. 

Before going to the coining room, the plan- 
chets now pass through the ‘* adjusting’’ pro- 
cess, where women only are the workers. The 
scales used are so delicate that even a breath 
of air affects their accuracy. If above weight, 
the planchets are here filed off to the exact 
standard. Se skillful and practiced are the 
operators that they work with apparent uncon- 
cern, searcely seeming to glance at the scales, 
and using the file with unerring touch. Next 
comes the milling of the coin—which does 
not mean grooving the edge of it, as is pop- 
ularly supposed. If we examine any of our 
coins, we will see that the edge of the faces 
is slightly raised all around, to a height a lit- 
tle greater than the relief of the coin. This 
is milling, and its object is to protect the 
stamping on the coin from being rubbed off by 
use. Each planchet is milled before it reaches 
the coining press; and each milling machine 
can turn out five hundred and sixty of the 
smaller coins a minute, ready for stamping. 

The coining presses, for the most part, have 
been brought just as they are from the old 
mint and what new ones there are, are facsi- 
miles of the old, because they are so perfect 
that even American invention does not seem 
able to improve upon them any further. The 
old coiners of Europe, in past centuries, who 
used to hammer the metal laboriously ixto 
sheets, cut it out with shears, and then stamp 
it by hand, would think this modern machine 
a bit of black magic. One hundred times a 
minute, and thus quicker than any wink that 
was ever winked, these presses take in a plan- 
chet, stamp it on both sides, and groove the 
edges all in one instantaneous operation, drop- 
ping it gently into the hopper beneath, a com- 
pleted eagle, dollar, dime or whatever it may 
be. The same coining press, by changing the 
pressure, can turn out several varieties of 
coin, though the largest pieces can only be 
struck, of course, upon the larger machines. 
It takes one hundred and eighty tons pressure 
to stamp a double eagle, and only ninety of 
these big gold coins can be turned out a min- 
ute. As there are twenty-four presses alto- 
gether, it will be seen that Uncle Sam can 
coin money at a wonderful rate. Women man- 
age all these coining machines, and also count 
the coins upon a clever device called the count- 
ing board. This has spaced brass strips, each 
holding so many coins of a certain denomina- 
tion. When the board is full, the count is ex- 
act, and so expertly do the counters handle 
them, that twenty-five dollars in five-cent 
pieces can be counted in less than a minute. 

It all looks so plain and business-like that 
one almost forgets, looking down on it through 
the wide windows, that great sums are being 
handled every minute. The mint never for- 
gets this fact, though. In every room stand 
tremendous scales, and all the gold and silver 
is carefully weighed twice; first when it comes 
into the room, and again, when the time comes 
for it to pass on to the next department. A 
certain tiny percentage is allowed for ‘‘ natural 
loss,’’ but beyond that, any deficiency is noted, 
and every worker in that room is detained till 
the cause of the short weight is discovered. 
The thief has no more chance at this end of 
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the mint than where the treasure vaults are 
located. It is pleasant to chronicle, however, 
that no one of the workers here has ever tried 
to steal a single coin, and that on the few oc- 
casions in which the force in any room has 
been detained, it has always turned out to be 
an error in the weighing that made the ap- 
parent deficiency. All the employees, except 
a few laborers, are under the civil service, 
and at least one-third of them are women. 
The new mint is conceded to be the finest in 
the world. When Alexander Hamilton, our 
first secretary of the treasury, aided by Mor- 
ris and Jefferson, established the Philadelphia 
mint (the corner stone of which was laid on 
Seventh street, near Arch, in Seventh Month, 
1792), even his patriotism could hardly have 
foreseen the splendor of this great national 
edifice. Forty years or so on the first humble 
site, and seventy in the beautiful building on 
Chestnut street whose destruction all must re- 
gret, have now been followed by the estab- 
lishment of the present noble structure on 
Spring Garden and Seventeenth Streets. No 
further change seems probable, for it has room 
to grow indefinitely. Yet, as America adds to 


her prosperity, and Cripple Creek and the 
Klondyke pour their golden treasures into her 
lap, who can say what the future of the United 
States mint may be.—Forward. 


Science and Industry. 

THE green turtles of Southern Florida live 
in deep water and feed on sea plants, mostly 
the kind called ‘‘turtle grass,’’ which they cut 
off near the roots, eating the lower parts, and 
leaving the tops floating so that it collects in 
great fields, and marks the spots where the an- 
imals are to be hunted for by the fishermen. 
After browsing on such ocean pastures the 
green turtles go to the mouths of rivers for 
baths of fresh water, which they seem to need 
from time to time. The Florida fishermen say 
the reptiles enter the creeks and roll together 
in masses of grass, cementing them into balls 
with clay. When the turn of the tide takes 
the balls out to sea, they follow them. The 
fishermen watch for such balls floating down 
the creeks, and when they see them they 
stretch nets across the mouths of the streams 
and always catch the turtles. 


A PUBLIC discussion of the opium bill reg- 
ulating the sale of the drug by the United 
States commission at Manilla has taken place. 
“The commission now wants to restrict the 
sale to physicians’ certificates, and intro- 
duced a bill making the importation of opium 
unlawful except by pharmacists and permitting 
the disposal of the drug only by a physician’s 
certificate, though final action on it was inde- 
finitely postponed. All the while learned Amer- 
ican lawyers representing the Asiatic local syn- 
dicates and also the monopolists operating in 
Hongkong and Singapore argued in favor of 
the adoption of the bill and quoted statistics, 
showing that the rapid spread of the opium 
habit had been undermining the Filipinos since 
the expiration of the Spanish monopoly. Yet 
all this does not change the fact that we pro- 
pose to make money by drugging the Filipi- 
nos. Nonsense to talk of physicians’ certifi- 
cates in the Philippine wilds.’’—Boston Globe. 


O1L.—The oil industry of the United States 
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had its inception only some forty-four years} stand on the border line where matter and | those whose active brains never relax. Wor- 
ago, but so great and rapid have been the| force pass into each other. In this border- | ries and plans never assume such tantalizing 
strides it has made that to-day it ranks as one | land lie the greatest scientific problems of the | proportions as when harassing a sleepless in- 
of the most important and profitable business- | future. Here lie the final realities, wide-reach- | dividual. It is only by accurately comparing 
es in the country. Hundreds of millions of dol- | ing and marvelous. the phantasm with the real facts in broad day- 
lars have been invested in its various branches, “*The nineteenth century saw the birth of | light that this distressing state of mind can 
and it is giving employment to tens of thou- | new views regarding the nature of atoms, elec-| be relieved. The humor of the exaggeration 
sands of workers. Last year sixty million | tricity, and ether. While our views about the | is often apparent. 

barrels of kerosene were produced in the Un-| composition of matter are generally satisfac- Insomnia is usually the result of over-exer- 
ion, and it is reckoned that the proceeds from | tory to-day, will that be the case at the end of | tion in some form. The cause should be an- 
the sale of this and the various by-products | the twentieth century? Do we not again see | alyzed and averted.— Philadelphia North Amer- 
obtained from crude petroleum aggregated | that our investigations have only a temporary | ican. 

nearly five hundred million dollars. The use| value? Will we be content to see matter dis- 
of oil for illuminating and heating purposes | solving into a multitude of revolving elec- 
has been steadily extending. Although there | trodes? 

has been of late years an enormous increasein| ‘‘Such a mysterious dissolution of atoms ap- 
the production, the latter has not more than | pears to be universal. It occurs when a par- 
kept pace with the consumption. There is no | ticular place is rubbed with silk. It is present 
staple in connection with which there are] in sunshine, in a raindrop, in lightning, in a 
brighter prospects of a large and continuous | flame, in a waterfall, and in the roaring sea.” 
trade expansion. 







































DEGENERATE BEARS.—‘‘The tameness and 
impudence of the bears in Yellowstone Park 
have been commented on a great deal of late 
by the newspapers,”’ said a native Adirondack 
dweller, *‘ but I doubt if these bears can beat 
our Adirondack bears much in that respect. 

“*There was a time when the Adirondack 
bear was as wild and shy and fierce as his Penn- 
svivania or Sullivan county brethren are re- 
ported to be, but as arule, he has got over it, 
and degenerated into a thieving camp follower 
and hanger-on around club house and hotel 
and camp grounds, a pensioner on the garbage 
pail and the refuse supplies. 

“** At camps or club houses where they have 
not been disturbed bears have in many instan- 
ces forgotten their shyness and fear of danger 
to such a degree that they come swaggering 
to the very kitchen doors, and, if not chased 
from there, do not hesitate to enter the camp 
itself and nose around for choicer morsels than 
the garbage pail contains. Bears became such 
a nuisance in this way at Garry Benson’s place 
in the Peseco Lake region last season that 
he attacked one impudent old bear one day 
with a horsewhip. The bear went back to the 
woods, stopping every few steps to rub him- 
self, looking back to Garry each time in evi- 
dent surprise at the reception he had received. 

** Nobody at Benson’s Camp would think of 
killing one of these shaggy intruders any more 
than he would think of killing a woodchuck. 
Garry Benson says that kicking them off the 
premises and stoning them is only a temporary 
relief, but the horsewhip once laid well over a 
bear, he finds, causes that bear to give that 
place a wide berth thereafter. 

** At the district school at Sander’s Mill, on 
the Mad River, a big bear came slouching out 
of the woods one day, a week or so ago, and 
advanced directly on the school house. Some 
of the children had eaten their luncheon on 
the grass in front of the building, 

“*The bear stopped and licked up the crumbs 
and remnants of the repast, and then put his 
head in at the school house door. The screams 
of the pupils and the school ma’am frightened 
bruin, and he hurried back into the woods. 

“*The next day the bear came to the school 
house at about the same hour, and ate the 
crumbs and crusts he found on the grass. He 
didn’t venture to the school house door, though, 
and after he had cleaned up the remnants of 
the school lunch he went slowly back to the 
woods. 

“ His visits became of daily regularity, and, 
it being evident that he came with no evil in- 
tent, the teacher, and now and then a pupil, 
took to tossing him an apple or other bit of 
juncheon, and finally to feeding him out of 
pand, until now, so it is reported, that bear 

as almost quartered himself in that school 

































SLEEPLESSNESS.—The causes that produce 
insomnia are many and various. That which 
is most common is an excess of blood in the 
brain. Exercise is the very best method of 
evening the circulation. A walk in the open 
air just before retiring, is excellent. The im- 
purities are expelled from the lungs and a re- 
serve of fresh air inhaled for the night. Some- 
times a glass of milk and crackers, or other 
food, eaten either before undressing or during 
the night, will be effective in sending the blood 
to the stomach, so taking it from the brain. 
It is well to drink the milk heated. Cream is 
frequently prescribed instead of milk. 

Matters requiring discussion should not be 
broached at bedtime, for the same reason of 
keeping the brain in a quiescent state. A close 
bedroom is always disadvantageous to a peace- 
ful sleep. During mild weather the windows 
should be opened wide, but invariahly from the 
top. If the bed is placed in line of a draught, 
a folding screen can serve as a protection. 

Sleeping medicines of all kinds are injur- 
ious, and must never be taken unless by the 
advice of an attending physician, and never be- 
cause advocated by a druggist, however relia- 
ble. The druggist may have an efficient knowl- 
edge of the use of his drugs, but he has not a 
physician’s knowledge of his purchaser’s sys- 
tem. Some doctors advocate a tepid bath just 
before getting into bed. Others suggest that 
after an hour or two of restlessness a cold 
sponge bath will produce sleep. 

Obstinate cases which seemed beyond check 
have been known to succumb to what is called 
a hot pack. The hot pack isa simple treat- 
ment, but requires the attention of a second 
person. A bath towel, or a piece of flannel, 
is soaked in water, hot as the patient can en 
dure. The towel is then wrung out and folded 
lengthwise. This elongated wad is placed di- 
rectly on the patient’s spine, and remains there 
for about ten minutes before it is removed. 
When necessary the application is repeated af- 
ter the expiration of the first ten minutes. 
The patient must not be spoken to after the 
pack has been removed. When drying it is 
soothing to rub the spine with a downward mo- 
tion, always beginning at the neck. Sleep will 
not be induced at once, but when the patient 
does sleep it will be an undisturbed rest, last- 
ing probably until morning. 

Persons whose minds are sluggish during the 
wakeful hours of the night do not suffer as do 











How PEARLS ARE MADE.—As is the case of 
the diamond, which is only crystalized carbon 
or blacklead, pearls exhibit a humility of ori- 
gin which stands out in striking conirast to 
their intrinsic worth. Tor the pearl is an un- 
natural, or one might almost call it a diseased, 
product. Each pearl has for its nucleus, or 
starting point of formation, a parasitic worm. 
Formerly it was regarded as a common occur- 
rence that the pearl owed its origin to the 
presence under the ‘‘mantle’’ of the oyster 
(the skin which envelops the animal and lines 
the shell) of some concretion in the shape of 
a minute grain of sand. A scientist now de- 
clares that his experience negatives this view, 
or, at any rate, places the sand nucleus in the 
position of a very infrequent occurrence. If 
the shell be injured and sand gains access to 
the interior, pearl formation around a sand 
grain may then be possible; but by far the 
greater number of the pearls found lying free 
in the oysters owe their being to the presence 
of parasitic worms. ‘The real nature of the 
process which causes the formation of a pear] 
is the deposition around the little foreign body 
of the pearly substance of the shell lining, se- 
creted by the ‘‘mantle.’’ Presumably this is 
an attempt on the part of the animal to lessen 
or abolish the irritation which a foreign par- 
ticle must set up within the living tissues. 





























ONE ULTIMATE BAsIs OF MATTER.—Profes- 
sor William Crookes, before the International 
Chemical Congress at Berlin, recently, accord- 
ing to press dispatches, dealt with the possi- 
bility of reducing all the elements of matter 
to one ultimate basis by finding that each and 
every element is resolvable into a single form 
of energy. 

The subject was “‘ Modern Views of Matter 
—The Realization of a Dream.’’ Sir William 
cited the utterances of Sir Humphrey Davy 
and Faraday as anticipating the possivility of 
reducing the elements to simpler bases, and 
sketched the significance of the Roentgen rays 
and Becquerel rays and the experiments of 
Curie and others: He said: 

‘All these observations find internal con- 
nection in the discovery of radium, which is 
probably the basis of the coarser chemical ele- 
ments here. Probably masses of molecules 
dissolve themselves into the ether waves of the 
universe, or into electrical energy. Thus we 
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district and lunches regularly with the Sander’s 
Mill school children and teacher.—New York 
Sun. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UnitED STATES—Statistics lately published show that 
while in 1870 the United States occupied the fourth place 
in the list of exporting countries, it now stands first in 
the list; the domestic exports of the United States for 
the last fiscal year, having aggregated $1,392,000,000, 
and are greater than the exports of any other nation. 

F. P. Sargent, Commissioner General of Immigration, 
in his study of the distribution of the 857,000 immi- 
grants who landed in America last year shows that only 
13 per cent. of this total went west of the Mississippi 
River. Nearly 600,000 of these immigrants came from 
Italy, Russia and Austria-Hungary, and are of the least 
desirable class. Of the total immigration, the six States, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, received nearly 600,000, 
and this vast army is largely composed of the most ig- 
norant, the most destitute of the whole. They congre- 
gate in the slums of the cities of the East, and form a 
criminal and dependent class. He says: “‘ Immigration 
under present conditions presents a serious problem. I 
am not an alarmist, but when I see hundreds of thousands 
of ignorant foreigners coming into our great cities every 
year, I think I can realize in some degree the danger that 
will come from their discontent and dissatisfaction when 
there are no wages to be earned.” 

It is stated that the Reading Company is now mining 
more coal than at any time in its history. It has thirty- 
three collieries in full operation, and is sending ten thou- 
sand tons of coal westward daily. Every one of its large 
fleet of barges is busy carrying coal to Boston and other 
New England points. 

The Health Bureau, of Philadelphia, has decided to es- 
tablish a system of visiting and registering babies under 
one year old throughout the city. Circulars containing 
instructions to mothers on the care of infants are to be 
issued. The statistical work, the actual directory itself, 
which is to register the health of all of the thousands of 
little ones promptly, accurately and permanently, of 
course, is said to be but the commencement. It is 
the knowledge at hand that will be made use of to save 
life. Dr. Abbott, of the Health Bureau, said: ‘‘ We are 
organizing a series of very plain talks to that class of 
mothers who have little or no knowledge of the commonest 
way of taking care of children or their homes. A group 
of young physicians have volunteered their services for 
this work.” 

The largest producers of honey in the United States are 
California and Texas. 

Borelli’s comet, now visible in this latitude, is the 
brightest seen for about twelve years. At present it is 
as bright as the pole star. It is said to be traveling at 
about twenty-five miles a second and is something like 
26,000,000 of miles from the earth. It can be seen best 
about nine o’clock in the evening when it is plainly visible 
to the naked eye in the northeastern sky. On Eighth 
Month 27th, the astronomers have calculated that the 
comet will be 31,000,000 miles from the sun, when it will 
begin to recede. 

A despatch from Washington says: The commission of 
experts sent out by the Marine Hospital service, who 
made thorough examinations and elaborate experiments 
at Vera Cruz, Mexico, regarding the cause and prevention 
of the spread of yellow fever, reported these three pro- 
positions as having been demonstrated beyond doubt: 

First. That the cause of yellow fever is an animal 
parasite and not a vegetable germ, or bacterium. 

Second. That the disease is communicated only by the 
bite of mosquitoes. 

Third. That only one genus of mosquitoes, which is 
classified as Stegomyia fasciata, is the pest of the yellow 
fever parasite. . 

It is stated that probably ten thousand businesss places 
in this city are now closed, or partly closed, on the First- 
day of the week as the result of the co-operation of the 
Philadelphia Sabbath Association with different business 
@ssociations desiring to diminish labor and trade on that 
day. T.T. Mutchler, the society’s corresponding secre- 
tary, says a recent canvass showed that fully 85 per cent. 
of the American citizens desired to close their places on 
that day if all in their line of business would do likewise. 
He also said the society felt convinced that a large per- 
centage of both employers and employes wanted one day 
of rest in the week, and the belief that established cus- 
tom should not deprive them of it prompted the society 
to offer to co-operate in attaining this end. 

Several earthquake shocks were felt at Salt Lake, Utah, 
on the 23d ult. 

There were 500 deaths in this city last week, reported 
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to the Board of Health. This is 46 less than the pre- 
vious week and 26 more than the corresponding week of 
1902. Of the foregoing 276 were males and 224 fe- 
males: 53 died of consumption of the lungs; 24 of in- 
flammation of the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 
5 of diphtheria; 15 of cancer ; 13 of apoplexy; 11 of 
typhoid fever ; 2 of scarlet fever ; and 11 of small-pox. 

ForEIGN—The French Senators and Deputies represent- 
ing the International Arbitration Group have lately visit- 
ed London, and emphasized the desire for continued in- 
ternational friendship and the conclusion of a treaty of 
arbitration. 

It is understood that the result of this visit to the 
French legislators to London will be the formation of a 
Franco-British arbitration agreement independent of The 
Hague Court. Baron d’Estournelles de Constant said 
that the suggestion would receive the hearty support of 
the French Parliament. 

Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs Cranborne, in the 
House of Commons, spoke of the presence of the French 
delegation in London as an.important event which argued 
well for the peace of the whole world. 

General Balfour, President of the Board of Trade, lately 
stated in Parliament, that 700 cotton factories in Lan- 
cashire were working on short time and 360,000 opera- 
tives were affected, This was due to the deficiency in 
raw cotton, and added that the question of cotton grow- 
ing in the British Empire, in order to create a supply 
outside that of the Southern States of America, was re- 
ceiving careful consideration, and the Board of Trade 
was prepared to give any practical help to those inter- 
ested in the matter. 

In England, in 1851, there was practically no general 
occupation open for women of the middle class except 
teaching. Now practically the whole range of employ- 
ment outside the army, navy and the law is open to both 
sexes alike. Seven thousand women now work as chem- 
ists; there are nearly 300 women undertakers ; 4000 
work as butchers. There are nearly 300,000 women now 
employed in professional work, mainly as teachers. 
There are 352 women doctors or dentists, 64,000 care 
for the sick. Fifty years ago the Government employed 
about 2000 women ; now it evgages 26,000. 

A conference of the American and Mexican Monetary 
Commissions at Berlin, with German representatives, has 
resulted it is stated in an unanimous agreement on a 
series of resolutions regarding a uniform monetary sys- 
tem for China on a gold basis with a silver circulation. 

The resolutions declare it to be desirable for both 
China and the gold using countries trading there if a 
fixed relation of the silver coins to gold could be fixed. 
The resolutions further recommend the gold using coun- 
tries buying silver for subsidiary coinage to observe reg- 
ularity, in the hope that the fluctuations which have been 
so injurious to the trade between the silver and the gold 
countries will cease. 

Permission has been given for the construction of a 
railroad between Manchester and Liverpool, a distance 
of 34% miles, on the Behr mono-rail system, on which it 


_is expected a speed of 110 miles an hour can be attained 


with safety. 

King Edward with his wife Alexandra, and princess 
Victoria have arrived in Ireland, proposing to make a 
stay of several days. They have been warmly welcomed 
and this visit is said to have already improved the rela- 
tions between England and Ireland. 

In Switzerland, hotel-keeping is a regular profession, 
and young people may receive a theoretical and practical 
training to qualify them to become hotel-keepers 

The Soufriére volcano, on the Island of St. Vincent, 
has been more or less agitated since Seventh Month 19th. 
On the 21st, a severe earthquake shock caused conster- 
nation among the inhabitants. 

The Canadian Government has issued a census bulletin 
which gives statistics as to agriculture in Alberta, As- 
siniboa and Saskatchewan, which united compose the 
Northwest Territories. The total area of these terri- 
tories is 190,163,117 acres. Of this area 75.99 per cent. 
is unimproved. 
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NOTICES. 

Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth Street, 
Philadelphia.—During the Seventh and Eighth Months 
the Library will be open only on Second and Fifth Days 
from 3 P. M. to 6 P. M. 


Notice.— The Committee of Managers of “ Friends 
City Home Association,” to provide a home in Philadel- 
phia for Young Friends, have leased the premises No. 
1623 Summer Street, near Logan Square, which they cor- 


sider well adapted for the purpose. The Committee are 
now in need of further contributions from interested 
Friends to enable them to carry forward the work. Those 
contributing money will please send the same to JOHN 
Way, Treas., 409 Chestnut St., Phila. Those having 
suitable furniture, &c., to donate may notify any member 
of the Committee. 
JOEL CADBURY, 
1130 Ridge Ave., Phila. 
BENJAMIN VAIL, 
Media, Pa. 
BENJAMIN F. WHITSON, 
409 Chestnut St., Phila. 


ELIZABETH K. HUTCHINSON, 
1729 Vine St., Phils. 
DEBORAH P. Lowry, 
4035 Pine St., W. Phila. 
C. VIRGINIA SELLEW, 
Colwyn, Pa. 





